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NE of the pleafures of which the idle are deprived, is that of 
relaxation from bufinefs, Thofe whom intricate and weighty 
affairs embarrafs and fatigue, talk with envy of the leifure of the 
unemployed, of the blifs of retirement, But in their hours of oc- 
cafional amufement, they know not the grievance of liftlefs days, 
and months, and years of idlenefs; nor, when they pant for rett 
from their labours, are they aware, that itis from labour alone that 
re{t acquires its name, and derives its enjoyment, 

When, in the courfe of my ufual walk, I paffed, the other morn- 
ing, through the place where but a few days before I had met fo 
many bufy faces, and been joftled by fo many hurried fteps ; when 
I faw the court-doors fhut, and heard no hum within; I confefs it 
{truck me with a melancholy fort of feeling. But the firft lawyer 
whom I encountered had a {mile of fatisfaction on his countenance, 
and congratulated himfelf on the fufpenfion of thofe labours which, 
Jaft week, he faid, had lain fo heavy on him, ‘“ You are free from 
“ that plague,” faid he; “* you have no /é/ion or term-time.” 
“ But you forget, my friend, that 1 have no vacation.” 

As this viciflitude of labour and reft, like the change of the fea- 
fons, is neceflary to the notice and the relifh of each; fo it has alfo 
a refemblance to thofe natural divifions of time in another circum- 





{tance, on which I enlarged in a former paper, but which is of fo 
much moral ufe, that it can fcarcely be too often repeated; it leads 
to the remembrance of the paft, and of confequence to the confide- 
ration of the future, The book of fate is a trite expreflion; that, 
fays the poet, ‘‘ Heaven has {hut in mercy to mankind;” but the 
book of time, the chronicle of our paft life, it allows us to read; 
and when we come to the clofe of a fection, divided either by the 
feafons of the year or the feafons of bufinefs, it may be of fome im- 
portance to recolleé what that portion has contained. 

For the proper and regular account of time and of conduct, much 
fhorter ftatements indeed fhould be made; but during the winter- 
labours of the bufy, and the winter-diflipation of the idle, days and 
weeks pafs on without an interval which, as they often phrafe it, 
they can call their own, When the annual paufe arrives, that {tops 
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for a while the current of affairs, and the round of amufements, it 
were well if the actors in either fcene would look back on the parts 
they have performed, and try if they can pronounce the emphatic 
words with which the Roman comedians clofed their performances : 
** Vos valete, et plaudite.” , 

The excufe, or rather the apology, for an omiffion of this ufeful 
retrofpect of life, is oftener made from indolence than from appre- 
henfion, by thofe whofe hours, in their opinion, have been mark- 
ed with indifferent rather than blameable a¢tions, and who (to carry 
on the former allufion) rather look tor the irkfomenefs of a blank, 
than for the reproaches of a blackened page. On fuch an examina- 
tion, however, things would often be difcovered of which we fhould 
feel the wrong in review, though they appeared to carry no blame 
in the inftant of ating them, Men err much feldomer from reafon 
perverted, than from reafon betrayed; betrayed in the moments of 
paflion, of humour, of envy, of vanity, or of fhame; of which 
the retrofpect in a cooler hour will ecafily difcover the injuftice, the 
capricioufnefs, or the falfehood. 

The ordinary clafs of men have no very important articles to ex- 
amine, or important conduct to retrace. 


** Th’ applaufe of liftening fenates to command, 
“* The threats of pain and ruin to defpile, 

“ To fcatter plenty o’er a fmiling land, 
“* And read their hiftory in a nation’s eyes,” 


is the lot of few; but even in the common occupations of life, men 
may find fufficient occafion of deferving the praife of others, or of 
attaining their own; of incurring the cenfure of the world, or of 
themfelves. Of themfelves indeed, if candidly pronounced, the 
judgement is not only the moft convincing, but the moft ufeful of 
the two: There are a thoufand things which are called fair, in the 
language of bufinefs, of trade, or of politics, which would appear 
very unfair in the review of an honeft and well-principled mind ; 
and there are in every one of thofe departments actions which will 
even ‘‘ command the applaufe” of others, which will but very ill 
bear the feverer teft of felf-examination. *Tis perhaps one of the 
chief advantages of that refinement of foul which is the effet of 
culture and education fomewhat above the level of a man’s deftined 
bufinefs or profeflion, to give him a feeling of rectitude, of honour, 
of generofity, beyond the mere juftice, good faith, or beneficence of 
the ordinary people around him, If it be objected, that this is apr to 
produce a faftidious delicacy, to create an unfortunate contempt for 
the ufual occupations of fuch a man’s life; I think it will be found, 
on 
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on the other hand, that fuch feelings tend to elevate, not the man / 


only, but frequently his occupations alfo, which a mind fo endow- 
ed will be able, on many occafions, to ennoble beyond their ac- 
cuftomed rank, as the means of worthy or ufeful actions, as the 
memorials of virtuous and happy exertion; as the little prefents of 
a friend, of however coarfe materials, are valued from the remem- 
brance of thofe affections they excite. 

Nor, I apprehend, will the reverfe of the propofition be found 
lefs true, that a want of this dignity and delicacy of mind will de- 
grade the importance of the higheft occupations, and the moft dig- 
nified employments. Though the acquifition of wealth, the attain- 
ment of power, the enjoyment of patronage and influence, by what- 
ever means they have been compaffed, or in whatever way employ- 
ed, may place their poffeflors high in the opinion of the world, and 
excite the admiration or the envy of thofe who look with difdain on 
the humble {tations of merit in lower life; yet fhall thefe ill-defer- 
ving minions of fortune, even in the fulleft tide of their profperity, 
often feel that littlenefs of mind which no revenue can enlarge, that 
lownefs of foul which no worldly elevation can raife. They who 
have climbed to the feats of eminence by unworthy fteps, who have 
purchafed diftinction by a forfeiture of honour, and bartered the 
pride of principle for the vanity of place, fhall feel, in the moments 
of reflection, the meannefs of that grandeur to which fuch arts have 
conduéted them.—If they feel it not, they are meaner ftill. 

Some French author has obferved, that in England people fre- 
quently write their own epitaphs. Of its frequency the Frenchman 
has been mifinformed ; but what fometimes levity or vanity has 
done, might often be ferious in its intention and moral in its ten- 
dency. Did the high in rank, or the elevated in ftation, think of 
what may honeftly be written on their tombs, it might fometimes 
quell that pride to which their dependents minifter, and give thofe 
virtues which their flatterers impute. 

But the idle and the gay have their bufinefs and ambition too; 
and for them alfo, recallection, in this paufe of amufement, may 
re-judge their conduct, and re-value their pleafures, In the hi- 
ftory of Fob,—(if I may, without offence either to ferioufnefs or to 
gaiety, quote fo facred a book),—in the hiftory of Job, the open- 
ing of which exhibits a very amiable and interefling pi@ture of 
paternal and domeftic happinefs, it is faid, that after thofe feafons 
of feftivity which the Patriarch’s children celebrated by turns, the 
good man rofe early, and facrificed for each of them.—“ For he 
“ faid, It may be that my fons have finned.” — I will not afk my 
young readers, after their feftive meetings, to facrifice or to pray ; 
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but now, in this interval from the buftle of public fhew, and the 
vigils of public diffipation, it will not be much, to intreat a few 
moments recollection of a fcene they were fo fond to anticipate, and 
fo eager to enjoy. 1 defire no confeffion of errors or of fins; [ 
would only call for an account of their happinefs, and truft to that 
examination for the moral of the tale. If, in the infolence of 
wealth, or the pride of beauty, in the affectation of fafhion, or the 
giddinefs of gaiety, they have wounded modefty, diffidence, or 
worth; have broken the ties of ancient friendfhip, or prefled down 
the load of honeft obligation: or if, on the contrary, amidft the 
little extravagancies and follies of the time, they have preferved 
their better feelings uncorrupted; have encouraged the timidity of 
bafhfulnefs; have called into notice the humblenefs of merit; or 
{tooped from grandeur to reverence virtue—putting prudence and 
morality out of the queftion—let them tell me which part they 
would chufe to re-act, were the winter’s drama to be performed 
again, 

I have frequently thought, that if, inftead of the lives of great, 
authors would fometimes give us the hiftories of happy men, their 
relations would be more ufeful, as well as more interefting ; and, as 
I am perfuaded that our beft affections are alfo our happieft, the 
recital would be a prouder one for mankind than thofe which re- 
cord the actions of more eminent, but lefs worthy perfonages. But 
unfortunately the materials for fuch biography are not eafily to 
be found: ’tis often from the celebrity of vice, from the ravages 
of cruelty or of ambition, that the choice and the practicability of 
the narrative is determined. The triumph of goodnefs, of difin- 
tere(tednefs, of generofity, make no noife by which they can be 
heard at the time, nor leave any marks by which they can after- 
wards be traced, 


To every individual, however, their hiftorian is given—Con- 


Science, which the Supreme Judge of our ations has placed as the 


faithful reporter of them. To Jiften attentively to its voice, to 
perufe impartially its narration, would ennoble as much as it would 
purify our nature; would fhew it truly exalted only by goodnefs 
and by worth; would place its happinefs in the {tation which fhe 
really occupies, on the fide of Benevolence, of Virtue, and of 
Piety. 
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